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In Ecce Homo, Nietzsche in prophetic mode envisioned a day in which chairs in 
philosophy would be endowed in Universities devoted to the interpretation of his work. 
Half a century later, Nietzsche's vision materialized temporarily at Princeton University 
in the shape of Walter Kaufmann, a brilliant bi-lingual German-born Jew, able to explain 
how the invasions worked by the Nazis also included an intellectual dimension, for they 
had annexed not only neighboring countries, but also previous thinkers, forcing them into 
collaboration with their insidious plans. In post-war America, Walter Kaufmann led the 
effort of liberation necessary to emancipate Nietzsche from this outrage, and could be 
said to have chaired a metaphorical committee of de-Nazification which examined how 
the awful collaboration began through the efforts of Nietzsche's brother-in-law Bernard, 
his sister Elizabeth, and their hero, Richard Wagner. A crucial aspect of Kaufmann's 
work consisted in disentangling Nietzsche from this morass of proto-Nazi foment 
engulfing him, an environment Nietzsche himself had been fully aware of as highly toxic, 
and the nightmarish aspects of which must now be admitted to have played a part in his 
mental breakdown of January 1889.' 


Kaufmann's engagements with Nietzsche begin decisively with the book which 
launched his career, his re-written Havard Ph.D. thesis entitled Nietzsche: Philosopher, 
Psychologist, Antichrist , which went through four editions in 1950, 1956, 1968, and 
1974. Kaufmann also published translations of most of Nietzsche's works in three main 
installments during this time. In 1954, Thus Spake Zarathustra, Twilight of the Idols, 
The Antichrist, and Nietzsche contra Wagner appeared in the anthology The Portable 
Nietzsche; then in 1967-68, two collaborations with the British translator Reg Hollingdale 
appeared - the late notebooks under the title The Will to Power, and a second anthology 
edited by Kaufmann entitled The Basic Writings of Nietzsche, containing a translation of 
On the Genealogy of Morals done jointly with Hollingdale, along with Kaufmann's own 
translations of The Birth of Tragedy, Beyond Good and Evil, The Case of Wagner, and 
Ecce Homo; then finally in 1974, the Gay Science. This meant that together with 
Hollingdale's translations of Dawn in 1982, the Untimely Meditations in 1983, and 
Human All Too Human in 1986, Hollindale and Kaufmann between them had succeeded 
through their trans-Atlantic collaboration in making all of Nietzsche's published works 
and some of his unpublished notebooks widely available in English. 


Kaufmann's Nietzsche interpretation developed alongside this translation work, 
through the essays he collected under the title From Shakespeare to Existentialism 
(1959), as well as through his books Critique of Religion and Philosophy (1958), The 
Faith of a Heretic (1959), Hegel: Reinterpretation, Texts and Commentary (1965), 
Tragedy and Philosophy (1968), Without Guilt and Justice (1973) and the thirteen more 
essays published under the title Existentialism, Religion and Death (1976), works which 
Kaufmann then set in the context of his own creative endeavors as a photographer, with 
his pair of volumes Religions in Four Dimensions (1976) and Man's Lot (1978), which 


combine his text with hundreds of Kaufmann's own photographs. And then finally in 
1982, having finished a new trilogy of works in 1980 at the center of which Nietzsche 
still stood (Discovering the Mind; vol. 1 Goethe, Kant, Hegel; vol. 2 Nietzsche, 
Heidegger, Buber; vol. 3 Freud, Adler, Jung), Kaufmann suddenly died what is 
sometimes described as a tragically premature death (at the age of 61), although I think a 
case can be made for calling Kaufmann's death a "dying at the right time", something so 
rare today that it appears shocking when it actually occurs. But as anyone who has read 
Kaufmann's Tragedy and Philosophy knows, Kaufmann's death itself was not a tragedy, 
but in an uncanny way, Kaufmann's own "knowing how to end"? without becoming 
restless in the face of death, diving into the Bay of Genoa steeply, like the mountains at 
Portofino.* 


In the spirit of Goethe (whose works Kaufmann also translated), Kaufmann's way 
of reading Nietzsche might be summed up in one imperative: "see the whole." To 
understand what this imperative means, a simple but often ignored distinction between 
the concepts of "all" and "whole" needs first to be clarified. Wherever you are and 
whatever else you are doing, you are currently situated in front of a book. But you do not 
see all of this book. One side of it (the cover) is facing away from you; then there are all 
the pages other than this one currently open. But further, if you get out a magnifying 
glass or a microscope, each and every page contains a world of detail — the micro- 
structure of the paper, the ragged edge of the ink-stain of each letter, the tangled chains of 
polymers in the glue of the binding. A comprehensive catalog of each and every detail of 
the physical structure of the book would consist of a massive amount of data requiring an 
entire library of volumes to record its every detail, were the total catalog of all possible 
facts about this book to be compiled. But it is not at all clear whether as a matter of 
principle such a catalog is even possible. For where does the cataloging stop? With the 
exact account of the relative location and arrangement of the constituent molecules of the 
paper, ink and glue? Or with the teeming ‘zoo’ of sub-atomic particles making up the 
atoms? Or the vibrating quarks making up the sub-atomic particles? And does it also 
take into account the various possible interpretations of the meaning of the text? 


Upon reflection, we must admit that we do not see all the book. But here we are, easily 
able to see the whole book. Here it is, right in your hands, right now: the whole book. Of 
course, your seeing of the whole of the book comes in degrees, as you get to know it 
more and more. But as you turn the last page, it is still the same whole you picked up at 
the shop or the library — you saw the whole superficially then; you are gradually seeing 
the whole in greater depth right now; and, depending on the depth of the book, you may 
or may not decide at some future point that you have exhausted the whole book.’ But the 
point is that our “seeing the whole” of anything is always provisional, and permanently 
open in principle to revision. Such revision does not make us doubt that there is a whole; 
rather it reinforces that way of thinking with the thought “I hadn’t yet seen the whole 


whole”’.® 


The imperative which orients Walter Kaufmann’s approach to Nietzsche is thus: 
see the whole of Nietzsche.’ Although Kaufmann does not specifically distinguish the 
terms all and whole as I have done, this distinction is nevertheless in line with the spirit 


of his approach, and highlights the important contrast between Nietzsche’s and Hegel’s 
ways of thinking. The emphasis on holism (as distinct from Hegel's “totalizing” 
thought) is easy to discern in Kaufmann from the opening sentence of his book Critique 
of Religion and Philosophy: “For all. Philosophers examine their life, ideas, and 
assumptions not only occasionally, but full time.’”” His point is that for philosophers of 
what he calls the existential (as opposed to the positivistic) persuasion,” being a 
philosopher is a question of your whole life, and not just a “job,” one possible career 
among others in a 9 to 5 working life. The kind of “mere scholars” that Nietzsche attacks 
in Beyond Good and Evil §211 see only parts, and see philosophy only as a part of their 
life, and their life as part of a university department, part of a university which is part of a 
city, country, globe, itself a mere part of a part of a part. In contrast the ‘philosophers of 
the future’ he sees coming are “just as multiple as whole” (§212); in other words, able to 
see the whole, without mistaking it for all. 


Such holism is in tension with the analytic and mechanistic frame of mind which 
interprets us as parts of parts, holisim by contrast seeing us as wholes in wholes. As 
Nietzsche puts it, “one belongs to the whole; there is nothing which could judge, 
measure, compare, or sentence our being, for that would mean judging, measuring, 
comparing, or sentencing the whole. But there is nothing besides the whole.’ 
Nietzsche's aphoristic style is itself holistic, in that each and every aphorism is a whole, 
yet also has the whole of Nietzsche's works as its horizon. Like Leibniz’s monads, every 
aphorism is a representation of the whole from one perspective; unlike Leibniz’s monads, 
there is no one perspective of all perspectives for Nietzsche, no one key perspective 
seeing into all others. If an absolute consciousness is not an obviously absurd idea, then 
an absolute aphorism certainly is, and Nietzsche needs to be seen to be showing in his 
style what he also says in his content: that in metaphysics (viz “God is dead” Gay Science 
§125), as in philosophical psychology (viz “We must also put an end to the atomism of 
the soul” BGE §12) we must learn to understand that we are wholes despite not being 
unities. “Today the individual still has to be made possible by being pruned: possible 
here means whole.”'’ This brings Nietzsche close to two of his predecessors, Goethe and 
Spinoza, and one of the great strengths of Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Antichrist is Kaufmann’s deep appreciation of these connections. 


To be pruned of the delusion that either reality is centered on an absolute identity 
absorbing and eradicating all difference, or it is a meaningless mess of total chaos, is to 
understand that wholes include difference within their multiplicity, in what Nietzsche 
called “our new infinity.” An 'eternal life’ for example, is for Nietzsche no longer the 
old vanity of hoping for an endless duration of our personal soul in an unending 
existence, but becomes for him the realization that this very existence in this very world 
includes infinitely many interpretations, allowing for the possibility of a life qualitatively 
different here and now, rather than merely quantitatively endless post mortem. And to 
take a second example on the political plane: for the old slogan Liberté, Fraternité, 
Egalité Nietzsche wants to substitute Liberté, Fraternité, Difference. In the holistic spirit 
of Human All Too Human 1§15, a restructuring of social behavior also amounts to a 
restructuring of consciousness, as inner alterations track outer changes like heads and 
tails on a coin. Nietzsche sees that the political assumption of equality is actually in 


conflict with freedom and fraternity, whereas liberty and community are better promoted 
by valuing the toleration of, or even celebration of, difference, rather than the pressure to 
conform, implicit in being taught that the main thing about you is that you are ‘the same’ 
and we are all ‘equal.’ 


This way of thinking has two important structural parallels, each of which 
characterize a kind of transcendence of delusions characteristic of what Nietzsche calls 
nihilism. On the one hand, it is parallel to the recognition that our life can be whole 
without having a ‘spiritual atom’ at its core, whether religious (‘soul’, ‘spirit’) or 
humanistic (‘ego’, ‘subject’, ‘agent’). Freed from the ‘soul superstition,’ the thinker 
becomes free for the soulful life of finite transcendence through creative sublimation, and 
the realization that “the inner world is an appearance too,” for the inner-outer difference 
is not at all what it appeared to be under the illusion of the soul superstition. And on the 
other hand, it is also parallel to the recognition that the collapse of superstitious 
metaphysics (encapsulated in the slogan ‘God is dead’) does not entail that the world is a 
meaningless maze. Freed from the delusion of theism, the thinker becomes free for that 
experience of divinity which had only been obscured by a belief in a deity. Divining the 
direction of autonomy is the task of Without Guilt and Justice, and autonomy is 
undermined by the shadow of God which makes us think like slaves, cowering before 
imaginary entities, thereby ignoring all the actual signs indicating the possibility of 
transcending human limitations, and finding higher limitations, as far removed from 
human limitations as human limitations are removed from simian limitations. 


Regarding Nietzsche's proximity to Spinoza, Kaufmann cites Nietzsche’s postcard 
to Overbeck of July 30" 1881, in which Nietzsche lists five points of agreement between 
himself and Spinoza, including the denial of teleology. This is a third aspect of the 
transcendence characterizing Nietzsche’s new nobility: to be able to live a life 
meaningful yet directionless, oriented but not aimed, driven rather than drawn: this is 
merely the self-reflexive aspect of the elimination of teleology from our understanding of 
nature which began with Galileo’s overcoming of Aristotle’s physics by replacing the 
notion of a ‘natural place’ which all matter seeks with the concepts of momentum and 
gravitation as a new vision of the whole. In making the world divine,” it need not be 
transcended by a God in order to be oriented, but by the same token, immanence is no 
longer the lifeless fact imagined by the materialist. A life pointless yet meaningful 
(transcending teleology), whole yet lacking any core identity (transcending the soul 
superstition), and oriented by its worldly divination, yet unfettered by an imaginary 
relationship with a fictional ruler of the universe (transcending theism); this kind of life 
reflects a new way of seeing the cosmos itself, as symbolized by the eagle of 
transcendence flying with the snake of immanence, in a temporary journey which is no 
less valuable for not being endless, and much more valuable for being actual rather than 
the imaginary post-mortem transcendence dreamed of by the world’s religions.'* 


So of course although we will never have read all of Nietzsche’s writings, we can 
still understand our attempts to read as much Nietzsche as we can as oriented by the 
whole of those works, whose meanings we gradually divine, the more of them we 
gradually read. As Goethe said to Eckermann “It is not enough to take steps which may 


someday lead to a goal; each step must be itself a goal.”'? To avoid the monumental, 
antiquarian and critical pitfalls in our readings of Nietzsche himself, and to balance a 
healthy respect for his monumental achievements with both an antiquarian passion for a 
philologist’s riddles, and also a philosopher’s critical edge, unwilling to accept anything 
on mere faith alone: this triangular tight-rope is the ever receding horizon around every 
aphorism we approach.” And apart from Nietzsche’s dozen published books, and the 
equally voluminous archive of unpublished notebooks, scarcely a day passed in 
Nietzsche’s adult life in which he did not write at least one letter, and on some he wrote 
many, and some of these have now been lost.” And still deeper than these pragmatic 
issues lay stronger reasons why Nietzsche cannot be totalized — the kind of considerations 
Derrida pointed out in his book Spurs, as he unfolds untold complications out of 
Nietzsche’s mere note “I have forgotten my umbrella,” or meditates in his essay 
“Otobiographies” upon the imperative to develop an ear for Nietzsche’s uncanny 
ambiguities.” 


This imperative to see the whole thus needs to be distinguished carefully from the 
scholarly imperative to collect and catalogue all of Nietzsche’s work, published and 
unpublished; which, although necessary and important work, is not at all the same thing 
as seeing the whole of Nietzsche’s way of thinking, or of seeing his works as a whole. 
Elizabeth Féster-Nietzsche is one of the few candidates for someone who actually had 
read literally all of Nietzsche's writings, but Friedrich himself would be the first to tell 
you that his sister could not see the whole of his thinking, and so remained unable 
adequately to comprehend any part at all. Thankfully our task is not the quixotic one of 
the total knowledge of the mere scholar,” but rather the existential one of a growing 
appreciation of the potential impact of understanding the whole of Nietzsche’s works 
upon life — your life, this life here and now, and not another life elsewhere, later on. The 
very first courtesy we readers owe Nietzsche is therefore to strive to read his published 
works as a whole, to whatever depth we are able. As Kaufmann says on page 91 of his 
Nietzsche “Life does indeed reside in the whole of Nietzsche’s thinking and writing, and 
there is a unity which is obscured, but not obliterated, by the apparent discontinuity in his 
experimentalism.” 


The imperative to see the whole in studying Nietzsche then divides into two 
projects: firstly, the pursuit of a principle of modesty preventing us from making 
premature claims to have seen the whole of Nietzsche’s thought, when in fact we 
appreciate it only partially.“ And secondly, the pursuit of a principle of pragmatism 
which prevents us from undertaking unrealistic projects, ignoring the crucial existential 
imperative that knowledge remain in the service of life, rather than life becoming 
enslaved to learning. According to Kaufmann, Heidegger is an example of someone who 
fell into the former error,” while Nietzsche's sister Elizabeth is an example of someone 
who fell into the latter. Kaufmann hopes his readers will approach not only Nietzsche’s, 
but also his own writings in a spirit which balances this dual imperative like a tight-rope 
walker balances their pole: “This volume wants to be read as a whole” Kaufmann says in 
the Preface to his Faith of a Heretic (1960), and not only Kaufmann’s Nietzsche but his 
works as a whole also need to be studied in the same spirit.”° 


In Kaufmann’s view, Heidegger errs along with other Nazi pedagogues such as 
Bäumler, Prinzhorn, Scheuffler, Oehler, and Haertle” in exaggerating the importance of 
the notes Elizabeth had published under the title Will to Power, and ignoring the early 
aphoristic works, along with all the material in the later works denouncing the kinds of 
things the Nazis stood for, such as nationalism, racism, and militarism. Passages setting 
forth Nietzsche’s passionate anti-anti-semitism and his cosmopolitan anti-nationalism 
(e.g. Beyond Good and Evil §251 or Twilight of the Idols “What the Germans Lack” §1”) 
were simply ignored along with his unmasking of militarism (e.g. Human All Too Human 
IIb §284), and in place of this whole Nietzsche, fragmented thinking in the form of a 
mere metaphysical system of three interconnected concepts is substituted: the triad of will 
to power, eternal return, and Ubermensch. To treat these three terms as “concepts” 
replacing ontology, temporality and theology in a new system which is supposed to have 
been Nietzsche’s, is to fail to see the important distinction between the Eternal Return 
and Ubermensch on the one hand (which Kaufmann calls ‘visions’ on p. 121 of his 
Nietzsche), and the doctrine of the Will to Power (which Kaufamnn calls the “key 
conception” of Nietzsche’s philosophy) on the other. With Eternal Return and the 
Ubermensch ("twin" thoughts in the sense of Gay Science §338), Nietzsche was engaged 
in a kind of rigorous mythologizing, as indicated by the fact that these terms appear 
largely only in Zarathustra. In contrast, Kaufmann demonstrates in the sixth chapter of 
Nietzsche how the emerging doctrine of Will to Power dawned upon Nietzsche as the 
difference-preserving common root holding the Apollo-Dionysus opposition together in 
tension, which provided the focus necessary for Nietzsche to divine the way forward in 
his attempt to fathom both himself and his world as a whole.” 


Thus to argue whether the Eternal Return is good physics, or the Ubermensch 
good biology, is as absurd a naiveté in Kaufmann’s book as conducting empirical 
research into whether eagles ever actually do fly with snakes coiled around their necks, or 
whether there is a real place in Germany called The Mottled Cow.*’ It is to miss the 
symbolic point, and to confuse mythology with science. Both Eternal Return and the 
Ubermensch are symbolic expressions of attempts to see the whole: the eternal return, 
implicitly a way to think time as a whole; and the Ubermensch implicitly a way to think 
of ourselves as involved in life as a whole, as a link in a chain and not an end or terminus 
or crown of creation (Antichrist §§13-14). The whole chain is in every link (‘seen one 
link and you've seen them all’), and any link if broken disables the whole chain; likewise, 
the thought of the Ubermensch returns a concrete gravitas to human responsibility, but 
also a new jouissance to human hope. The doctrine of the Will to Power is in contrast a 
direct attempt to make explicit the structure of experience and the nature of reality, and 
has its roots in aphorisms such as Gay Science §13 and §310 and Dawn §124 and §262, 
and the whole of chapter six of Human All Too Human I, and unfolds in Beyond Good 
and Evil and especially The Genealogy of Morals. 


Kaufmann thus locates the Will to Power doctrine at the heart of his Nietzsche 
interpretation and the key to understanding his work as a whole. Kaufmann divides 
Nietzsche into ‘early’ and ‘late,’ describing Nietzsche’s early work as dualistic, revolving 
around the Apollo—Dionysus opposition, and his late work as monistic, revolving around 
the “single basic principle” of will to power.*' This evolution from dualism to monism is 


a sublimation and not a sublation,** and Kaufmann clearly distinguishes Nietzsche’s 


thought as tracing a path of “reconciliation” distinct from Hegel’s path of total 
synthesis.” The reduction of the interpretation of Nietzsche’s work to the will to power — 
eternal return — tibermensch “system” thus not only neglects the suspicion of system 
Nietzsche expressed in such passages as Dawn §318, Gay Science §322 and Twilight of 
the Idols “Maxims and Arrows” §26, but diverts attention away from the subtle but 
crucial role of the concept of sublimation in Nietzsche’s philosophical psychology. 
Nietzschean sublimation, unlike Hegelian sublation, is not a system, nor even a 
systematic method, but an art form, a knack, a skill: in short, a style.** Sublimation is the 
style of overcoming; nihilism, the style of decadence. 


A thinking partner in actual dialogue is a very different thing to an interlocutor 
who is a dogmatic ideologue; a stranger who wants to chat is quite different to someone 
who knocks on your door with a memorized script in mind. Hegel’s dialectical system 
smells so suspicious to Nietzsche because it is an attempt to reduce to formality that 
which has an irreducibly informal element. He is not denying the obvious utility of 
systems in thinking, and the value of machines for life per se, only warning that a slavish 
dependence on their virtues can easily lead to forgetting of their limitations, distracting 
attention from the vital informalities of actual existence.” These crucial but informal 
aspects of existence are then sheared off, as life is forced into a logical system which in 
turn claims to explain everything with its formal modeling. But as meteorologists and 
economists alike well know, an unthinking reliance upon formal modeling is a dangerous 
thing, and a robust common sense along with a subtle intuition of informal elements 
always operative in reality are invaluable aids to utilizing systematic understanding 
without mistaking it for the whole of understanding, which must be admitted to include 
its informal aspect. 


Nietzsche’s largely implicit meditations of the concept of sublimation dive right 
in at the start of Human All Too Human (I §1 & I §95) and swim so deep that they only 
occasionally surface until The Genealogy of Morals (II §7, §10, III §27), although the 
bubbles tracing their development percolate throughout his works and notebooks in 
between (see e.g. Dawn §202 and §248, Beyond Good and Evil §189 and Will to Power 
§677°°). Kaufmann was the first to elaborate this theme of sublimation in chapter seven 
of his Nietzsche, although Freud had obviously also noticed the importance of this 
notion.” Nietzsche (following Goethe) borrows the term sublimation from science. A 
sublimation in chemistry is a phase transition of a substance which skips a usual 
intermediary phase. Water, for example, exists in three phases: solid, liquid and gas. 
Under certain conditions, ice can turn into steam without passing through a liquid phase. 
Solid carbon dioxide (“dry ice”) does this at room temperature, sublimating into the 
gaseous clouds used in the theater for dramatic effect. Under intense pressure, hydrogen 
gas can solidify into a metal. These and other examples of sublimations led Nietzsche to 
adopt sublimation as a metaphor for the way in which humans are able to transmute 
destructive conflicts between the drives into creative forces. 


The ancient Greeks achieved many paradigmatic sublimations: the invention of 
sport, sublimating the drive to war, especially civil war, into passionate but harmless 


competition; the tragedy, sublimating pain and suffering into an aesthetic phenomenon 
through the invention of the theater; and the sublimation of political rivalry in Platonic 
dialogue, the reasoned discourse of rational men still charged with the passion of an 
irrational fight, but channeled into the clarity and thoughtfulness of rational dialogue. 
The Christian religion discovered the power of sublimating the sexual drive into the 
abstract love of caritas, a disembodied and defamiliarized kind of love which unlike 
Platonic love does not ascend to divinity through “coarser” physical love, but rather 
defines itself in opposition to both erotic and filial love, as different to both yet still a 
love. This set of tensions built a Gnostic motif into Christianity’s nativity, as Augustine’s 
Manicheism inflected through his mother’s messianic faith, and sexuality’s energy turned 
inward and carved out a cavern called interiority. These elaborations concerning 
sublimation in Nietzsche depend upon his understanding of the whole person as an 
ensemble of interacting drives conducted by the mind like a conductor conducts an 
orchestra, but also like a rod on a building conducts lightning. 


In conducting the drives, the person is also channeling his and her evolutionary 
ancestors: “The human body, in which the whole most distant and most recent past of all 
organic becoming regains life and corporeality, through which, over which, beyond 
which a tremendous, inaudible river seems to flow: the body is a more astonishing idea 
than the old ‘soul’.”*? Nietzsche is not specific concerning the number of drives we have: 
this is a matter of interpretation. In an unpublished but now famous essay of 1873 called 
“On Truth and Lies in a Non-moral Sense,” Nietzsche wrote “The drive toward the 
formation of metaphors is the fundamental human drive”; by 1878 he wrote in Human 
All Too Human I §281 of the drives as a stringed instrument, seeing a multiplicity of 
drives as a better metaphor; then by 1881 Nietzsche writes in Dawn §38 that the drives 
evolve; and then in §109 and §119 that they grow and re-grow, mutating like polyp- 
arms”; and then in Beyond Good and Evil §36, Nietzsche grounds the multiplicity of the 
drives in the Will to Power, as his way of seeing them as a whole without reducing them 
to an identity. 


Form and content thus mirror one another in Nietzsche’s works, whose coherence 
is, as Kaufmann puts it, “organic” (Nietzsche p.91), an established harmony which has 
been likened to musical composition,“ and by Nietzsche himself to a garden. Such 
organic development was for Nietzsche no mere academic exercise, but rather one which 
enfolded and eventually engulfed his whole life. This is one sense in which Kaufmann 
calls Nietzsche an existentialist: the sense in which his work was his life, his biography 
and his bibliography inseparably entwined in such a way that his Bildung culminates in 
the painfully intense works of 1888, and his life seems to disintegrate right into the works 
as they deconstruct themselves and Nietzsche’s own mind along with them. In the 
Critique of Religion and Philosophy Kaufmann says “Existentialism is not a philosophy 
but a label for several different revolts against traditional philosophy: the so-called 
existentialists share a preoccupation with dread, death, despair, and dauntlessness as well 
as the conviction the English-speaking philosophy does not deserve the name of 
philosophy, and, finally a heartfelt aversion for each other.” 


The question of style is thus not incidental in Nietzsche’s case, nor in the case of 
those who would explain what he meant to others. As Nietzsche says in Gay Science 
§179, thoughts are pale feelings, and feelings intense thoughts. As such, how a text 
makes you feel as you read it is no less significant than what it makes you think, and in 
fact the two are closely connected. Like getting to know a new friend, getting a feel for 
Nietzsche’s style is an important aspect of developing a comprehension of his 
philosophy. “One thing is needful — to ‘give style’ to one’s character — a great and rare 
art!” — these lines opening Gay Science §290, (an aphorism which Kaufmann calls “one 
of the most important passages Nietzsche ever wrote on moral psychology” Gay Science 
p.233 n.16), indicate the extent of Nietzsche’s adaptation of Goethe’s thought of Bildung, 
elaborated further in the chapter in book II of Zarathustra, “On the land of Bildung” and 
Twilight of the Idols (“Skirmishes of an Untimely Man” §46). Perceptive readers see that 
Nietzsche’s style and his reflections on style are tacitly entangled in the depths of his 
philosophy, reminding us of the crucial importance of the implicit, and the need to be 
“superficial out of profundity.” The agenda shared by Hegel and Freud (to make 
everything explicit) is a dangerous naïveté. 


Kaufmann’s irrefutably Nietzschean judgment of Heidegger is finally one of 
style: he says that Heidegger lacks a sense of humor. In a footnote to the appendix of the 
fourth edition of Kaufmann’s Nietzsche, entitled “Nietzsche’s ‘Suppressed’ 
Manuscripts,” Kaufmann in a discussion of secondary literature on Nietzsche writes: 


“Volkmann-Schluck’s little opus Nietzsches Gedicht ‘Die Wüste wächst, weh dem, der Wüsten birgt’ 
(1958, 42 pages) is probably the funniest item in the whole Nietzsche literature. If it were not for 
compelling external evidence, one might assume that this is a dead-pan parody of Heidegger; but 
Heidegger considers Volkmann-Schluck one of his ablest and most promising disciples (or at least he did 
on Easter Sunday 1953 in a conversation with me) ... There are only two prerequisites for the thorough 
enjoyment of this interpretation: one must have read some of Heidegger’s own late essays, and one has to 
know Nietzsche’s poem ... The oddest feature of Volkmann-Schluck’s hyper-professorial and solemn 
exegesis is that it shows no inkling of the whimsical humor of the poem. Like his master, the author never 
shows a trace of a sense of humor.”® 


Without doubting the importance of grasping the balance of Ernst and jouissance 
(indicated by Nietzsche in GS §327) out of which Nietzsche wove the tapestry of his 
texts,“ we can say that the connection Kaufmann here playfully draws between 
Heidegger’s style and Heidegger’s character is in fact no joke, but rather an implicit 
engagement which is indicated from another angle in the dedication to his book The 
Faith of a Heretic.* 


Although born in Freiburg and raised in Berlin as a Lutheran Christian, Kaufmann 
reports in Faith of a Heretic that he converted to Judaism at the age of twelve, only later 
to discover that he was in fact actually of Jewish descent through the Nazi’s insidious 
genealogical hunt for Jewish blood. Kaufmann then fled Nazi Germany in 1939 at the 
age of eighteen, and went on to take a Ph.D. in philosophy at Harvard after first fighting 
in WWII with both the US Air Force and also with Allied Military Intelligence. He then 
taught at Princeton until his premature death in 1982 at the age of 61. These 
biographical factors can be discerned amongst Kaufmann’s motives for his presentation 
of Nietzsche. His unwillingness to accept any silence concerning the abuse of Nietzsche 


by the Nazis drives his retrieval of an authentic Nietzsche, “just as multiple as he is 
whole” (Beyond Good and Evil §212), just as radically pacifist (Human All Too Human 
IIb §284) as he is selectively belligerent (Ecce Homo I, 7). Both Kaufmann's and 
Nietzsche's works must be read "in stereo" with the stories of their lives, and as 
confessions, both conscious and unconscious, by their authors. 


Besides the serious question of Heidegger’s style (keeping Gay Science §327 in 
mind alongside Dawn §210), there is also another strong contrast separating Kaufmann 
and Jaspers from Heidegger. For Heidegger interprets Nietzsche as the /ast of the 
metaphysicians, whereas Jaspers and Kaufmann are in agreement that he ought rather to 
be seen (along with Keirkegaard) as the first of the existentialists. Jaspers, and 
following him Kaufmann,“ see Nietzsche not as a precursor to Heidegger nor to anyone 
else, but as a great instigator and originator, although Kaufmann is critical of Jaspers’ 
underestimation of the importance of the concept of sublimation to Nietzsche, and of his 
interpretation of Nietzsche as systematically internally contradictory. 


Nietzsche called for careful readers, “friends of lento.”® And to his very last, he 
requested that his readers “above all, do not mistake me for someone else.”™® The surest 
way to immunize ourselves against contracting such a case of philosophical mistaken 
identity is to commit to the task of getting to know Nietzsche’s works first hand. 
Kaufmann is unambiguous: “Nietzsche’s philosophy has to be studied and evaluated on 
the basis of his books.”™ And again, in the appendix to his translation of the Will to 
Power notebooks Kaufmann reiterates: “For all my interest in Nietzsche, I still believe as 
firmly as ever that the books he finished are his legacy, and that his notebooks are of 
secondary interest ... Far from feeling any keen desire to know everything he ever jotted 
down, I feel more nearly like an intruder when I scrutinize a manuscript page, trying to 
decipher some note that was never intended to be read by anyone else, much less to be 
published.” Without falling into such voyeuristic traps, we must nevertheless take the 
entwinment of biography and bibliography in Nietzsche seriously, especially as regards 
the central issue of his illness. 


In the fourth edition of his Nietzsche, Kaufmann included as an appendix a 
revised draft of an article first published in the Journal of the History of Philosophy in 
1964 under the title “Nietzsche in the Light of his Supressed Manuscripts” from which I 
have cited the footnote on Heidegger's lack of humor. The article is largely devoted to a 
discussion of Eric Podach, an unusual Nietzsche biographer who published five books on 
Nietzsche in the 1930s, and then a sixth in 1963. The only work of Podach’s translated 
into English so far is Nietzsches Zusammenbruch from 1930, which was translated by 
F.A.Voigt in 1931 as The Madness of Nietzsche. Podach’s work is significant, in that it 
locates and attacks the source of the myth that Nietzsche had syphilis, and the widespread 
but utterly groundless belief that Nietzsche himself thought that he had syphilis.” But it 
was not until Leonard Sax published his paper of 2003 entitled “What was the cause of 
Nietzsche’s dementia?” that it became clear that Nietzsche’s dementia was not due to 
syphilis, something Richard Schain had also argued in his book The Legend of 
Nietzsche’s Syphilis in 2001. In 2006, a Scandinavian medical journal published Orth 
and Trimble’s paper examining the syphilis hypothesis again, and argued that 


frontotemporal dementia was clear, however refrained from speculating as to its cause. A 
more recent paper” in a Flemish journal has confirmed that Binwsanger’s diagnosis of 
syphilis was indeed a misdiagnosis, and argues against both Schain and Sax to suggest 
the new hypothesis that Nietzsche’s symptoms could have been caused by a genetic 
disorder called CADASIL," “an inherited, generalized small-artery disease caused by 
mutations in the Notch 3 gene on chromosome 19q12.” *’ 


Whatever the true nature of Nietzsche’s disease, all relevant experts are in 
agreement that syphilis is not among the possible candidates. Kaufmann submitted 
unthinkingly to the myth, and says on page 69 of his Nietzsche that Nietzsche’s diagnosis 
was “almost certainly an atypical general paralysis,” despite the fact that his extensive 
knowledge of Nietzsche’s letters and notebooks forced him to add in a footnote “So far is 
known, Nietzsche lived as an ascetic, and very probably had no knowledge of having 
contracted syphilis,”** conceding with Podach that “one can with the best conscience 
agree with Hildebrandt’s judgment: ‘For the claim that Nietzsche infected himself with 
lues in 1866, any trace of a proof is lacking’. It should also be noted that later 
examinations of Nietzsche for signs and traces of lues had completely negative results.” 
Its thus seems reasonable to conjecture that Kaufmann would have welcomed the “cold 
case” forensic diagnoses of such doctors as Sax, Orth and Trimble, and Hemelsoet had he 
lived long enough to see them published, and revised his account accordingly. 


The findings are significant not simply because they reverse the successful smear 
campaign run against Nietzsche by Möbius and Lange-Eichbaum, and make Kaufmann’s 
poignant assessment of Nietzsche’s illness even more apt than he realized: “few men 
have fought more heroically against illness and agony, seeking to derive insight from 
their suffering, utilizing their talents to the last, and making their misery a stepping stone 
to new and bolder visions” (Nietzsche p. 71). These discoveries are also important 
because they shed light on the connection between interpersonal stress and somatic 
symptoms experienced by Nietzsche, experiences not irrelevant to the chapter “On the 
Despisers of the Body” from book I of Zarathustra (“the body is a great reason, a 
multiplicity with one sense, a war and a peace, one herd and one shepherd”); or less 
poetically in Beyond Good and Evil §19 (“our body is, after all, only a society 
constructed out of many souls”). The consequence of juxtaposing Human All Too 
Human §15 (“No inner and outer in the world”) with §51 (“How appearance becomes 
being”) is the realization that the inner world is an appearance, too in Twilight of the 
Idols. “All spirit in the end becomes corporeally visible” says Dawn §60, a thought 
linked in deep ways to the famous statement in Beyond Good and Evil §6 that a 
philosopher's writings are an unconscious confession, as well as his vivid image in §212 
of the philosopher vivisecting the values of their time in their own breast. As Kaufmann 
reaffirms clearly in his later work on Nietzsche, biographical and intellectual matters 
cannot be disentangled in Nietzsche, any more than Nietzsche's thought can be reduced to 
"nothing but" symptoms.” 


Periods of harmonious relations and health coincided in Nietzsche’s life, as did 
times of strife and conflict with bouts of migraine and insomnia. In Gay Science §316 
Nietzsche comments on animal “prophesy” of approaching storms, pointing to the 


superior sensitivity of many animal’s sensory capacities compared to ours. In his 
footnote 42 on page 251 of his translation of this work, Kaufmann quotes a letter from 
Nietzsche to Overbeck of 14 November 1881 about the popular interest in the phenomena 
of static and atmospheric electricity, in which Nietzsche says “I should have been at the 
electricity exhibition in Paris, partly to learn the latest findings, partly as an exhibition; 
for as one who senses electrical changes and as a so-called weather prophet I am a match 
for the monkeys and am probably ‘special’.” All biographers have agreed with Nietzsche 
on this point: he was an exceedingly sensitive person. Emotional stress he experienced as 
physical pain. His health, his life, his friendships and relationships, his publications, his 
notebooks, and his letters all form an interconnected and interdependent whole, unable to 
be dissected without destroying what is being studied — namely, Nietzsche as a whole: 
“Physician, heal thyself: thus will you heal your patient too. May this be his best remedy, 
that he might see with his own eyes one who makes himself whole.” (“On the bestowing 
virtue”, Zarathustra I). This holism is reconciled with Nietzsche's anti-essentialistic 
attack on "the soul superstition" by way of an account of individuality in which energies 
are distributed through a pattern of drives without having to be knotted into an ego, 
weaving instead a life whose integrity as a whole devolves upon that whole being in each 
and every part in its own way, not in being reducible to an identity such as an agent, ego, 
soul or brain. 


These considerations bring us to three interconnected issues which are I think 
three related flaws which mar Kaufmann’s interpretation; the gender question; a question 
concerning animals; and a question concerning the intersubjective constitution of 
consciousness. 


Regarding the complex issue of Nietzsche’s notorious and controversial 
statements about women, Kaufmann maintains that they should simply be ignored, and 
are of no philosophical interest or relevance.®' This is a serious lapse in Kaufmann’s 
holistic approach. A few isolated comments might be explained away, but from chapter 
seven of Human All Too Human I (“Woman and Child”) to the “Maxims and Arrows” of 
Twilight of the Idols, Nietzsche runs a thread of complex dissonance on the issues 
surrounding gender politics and sexual psychology right throughout his works. In the 
late 1980s English-speaking philosophy followed the lead of French thinkers of the 1960s 
and 70s such as Sarah Kofman and Luce Irigaray, and challenged Kaufmann’s attitude to 
this topic. Alison Ainley’s essay on the metaphor of maternity in Nietzsche appeared in 
Krell and Wood’s anthology of 1988 Exceedingly Nietzsche, the same year that Kelly 
Oliver’s essay on “Nietzsche’s Woman” appeared in Radical Philosophy (volume 48 
pp.25-29). The following year Debra Bergoffen’s essay “On the Advantage and 
Disadvantage of Nietzsche for Women” appeared in Dallery and Scott’s anthology The 
Question of the Other,” and then in 1993, 1994 and 1998, three major anthologies of 
articles devoted solely to the topic were published,” along with monographs by Graybeal, 
Crawford, and Picart and Diethe.™ 


As the extensive bibliographies in these monographs and anthologies indicate, 
this branch of Nietzsche-studies is making rapid progress, for Nietzsche is not simply "a 
misogynist" but rather a writer who showed with unflinching insight the tortured 


contradictions which he found not in abstract reflections upon pure ideas but in the very 
conduct of his life and the texture of his experience. Although it must be agreed with 
Kaufmann that Nietzsche’s more inflammatory comments on women are in one sense 
among his least thoughtful, these provocations are entangled with aphorisms such as Gay 
Science §68, Beyond Good and Evil §75 and Twilight of the Idols “Maxims and Arrows” 
§13, which at least indicate that something much less chauvinistic than Schopenhauer's 
mere misogyny is going on in Nietzsche works, something deeply entangled with his 
immanent critique of nihilism as a phase which must be gone through, and not gotten 
around. In his comments on women, we see Nietzsche tearing himself apart in various 
ways, and watch as he goes through the spiritual cancer entailed by the fact that 
Christianity maculated conception with its doctrine of immaculate conception, and this 
casts weird “shadows of God” (Gay Science §108) over his life. Nietzsche admits that 
like Wagner he was a decadent, but unlike Wagner he admitted this decadence to himself, 
and struggled with it. 


This blind-spot of Kaufmann’s is related in complicated ways to another 
concerning animals, which has come to the fore with the publication of the Acampora’s 
anthology A Nietzschean Bestiary in 2004. Sensitive readers of Zarathustra have long 
seen the symbolic significance of Zarathustra’s animals. If our evolutionary past is active 
in us in the present, then the animals give us symbolic access to ourselves. From 
Dionysus’s taming of his animal aspect with the power of music (Birth of Tragedy §§ 2 
and 8), to the freedom of a rustic mingling with animals in their unselfconscious 
innocence (Gay Science §77, § 314, §352), to Nietzsche’s placing of the human animal 
beside, and not ahead of, the other animals in The Antichrist §14, Nietzsche sees that the 
interesting animal is so interesting because the animals represent a projection of his and 
her potential. We can become tame cows and sheep, or live dangerously like eagles and 
panthers. We can become homo insectus and toil in honeycomb skyscrapers, or we can 
scale the heights like mountain goats: these metaphors could be multiplied endlessly. 
Kaufmann again reveals something of an insensitivity here: he speaks simply of man 
“rising above” the animals (Nietzsche pp.150, 157, 175, 225, 252, 260) and their 
symbolic significance in Nietzsche's thinking largely eludes his attention. 


Neither Kaufmann nor Nietzsche wanted to be followed unquestioningly: on the 
contrary, this is precisely what Nietzsche warns us against. Perhaps there is even a sense 
in which hostile critics like Brinton® might have appealed to Nietzsche, afraid as he was 
of sycophants and disciples, and always exhorting his readers to think for themselves. 
But the theme of friendship runs deep in Nietzsche, and he often addresses his readers as 
his friends, and this good will is a significant aspect of most appreciative readers' 
experiences of Nietzsche who become "friends of lento". Although in places he does 
distance himself from his friend Friedrich,” Kaufmann devotes a great deal of energy 
defending Nietzsche from ill-informed and judgmental critics, and rebutting groundless 
gossip. It is because biography and thought are entangled in ways of which we cannot be 
entirely conscious that questions such as the syphilis issue and the Nazi appropriation are 
important. And here is both the second sense in which Nietzsche is an existentialist, and 
the third of Kaufmann's blindspots: not only was Nietzsche’s own life inextricably bound 
up in his thinking, but the reader’s experience of Nietzsche is never a merely academic 


exercise, but always existential, in the sense of being about life, specifically about our 
lives, the reader's lives. These texts' ideas cry out to be tested in attempts and 
experiments in real life. As Kaufmann puts it, “Experimenting involves testing an 
answer by trying to live according to it” (Nietzsche p. 89). But if as Gay Science §354 
makes clear, "consciousness is really only a net of communication between human 
beings," and as Antichrist §13 puts it: "Let us not underestimate this: we ourselves, we 
free spirits, are nothing less than a revaluation of all values," then it must be 
acknowledged that our minds are as intersubjectively constituted as are our bodies. This 
is not quite the absolute "us" of the conclusion of Hegel's Phenomenology, but it is more 
than the mere "me" that shows through in section 4 of chapter 1 of Without Guilt and 
Justice (pages 10-12), revealing Kaufmann's third flaw, sometimes called his 
"humanism."° 


In his “Preface” to The New Nietzsche (1985, p. x), David B. Allison wrote that 
“Until the Colli-Montinari edition of Nietzsche’s complete works appears in English, the 
principal translation will continue to be that of Kaufmann.” In the late 1990s, that day 
began arriving with the first of the 20 projected volumes in the Stanford University 
complete edition - Richard Gray’s translation of Unpublished Writings from the Period of 
the Unfashionable Observations, and Gary Handwerk’s translation of Human All Too 
Human book one. Just as these first two volumes appeared in the U.S.A., Cambridge 
University Press began publishing new translations of Nietzsche’s works in Britain, 
beginning with Keith Ansell-Pearson’s edition of On the Genealogy of Morality and 
Guess and Speirs’ edition of the Birth of Tragedy, and continuing with Josefine 
Nauckhoff’s translation of The Gay Science and Kate Sturge’s translation of Writings 
From The Late Notebooks among others. Add to this not only Del Caro and Pippin’s 
translation of Zarathustra for the Cambridge series, but also Graham Parkes’ for Oxford 
University Press, and the extent of new translations of Nietzsche’s works becomes clear. 
The first decade of the twenty-first century has been an exciting one for readers of 
Nietzsche in English translation. 


Does this mean that Kaufmann’s translations have now become redundant? Not 
at all. With other authors, new translations of a work usually do supplant older ones. But 
this is not the case for Nietzsche, for the work being translated is sufficiently nuanced, 
subtle and personal that a reader can only ever benefit from comparing varying 
translations. Far from competing, the multiplicity of translations now available in 
English complement one another, throwing each other’s strengths and the weakness into 
relief, and also forming an invaluable aid to those attempting to learn to read Nietzsche in 
German. The comparative study of all seven English translations of Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, for example, is a fascinating exercise in the hermeneutics of perspectivism. 
As Kaufmann put it in the context of his his book Tragedy and Philosophy, “Confronted 
with art, ‘linear thinking’ breaks down. What is needed is multidimensional thinking.”” 
More than any other English-speaking commentator, the work of Walter Kaufmann can 
be said to have added new dimensions to our possibilities for thinking about, and with, 
the inexhaustible works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 


In the epilogue to his Faith of a Heretic, Walter Kaufmann wrote the following 
exhortation to us, his future readers: 


When I die, I do not want them to say: Think of all he still might have done. There is 
cowardice in wanting to have that said. Let them say - let me live so they can say: There 
was nothing left in him; he did not spare himself; we put everything he had into his work, 
his life. Oh! you want to be a vegetable during the last years? An idiot with no mind left? 
Or a retired writer who, demonstrably, had nothing more to say? How hideous! 


Luckily for us, Kaufmann was granted twenty more years after he wrote those lines. As 
it turned out, that was just long enough to make them come true, and easily short enough 
for Walter Kaufmann to get what he wished for. 
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as whole, just as wide as full.” 


"See Kaufmann's comments on Niezsche's 'monadology' in Nietzsche pp.263-4. Kaufmann says “Nietzsche’s relation to 
Hegel somewhat resembles that of Leibniz to Spinoza” Nietzsche p. 243: i.e. both relations exemplify the contrast between 
pluralistic monism vs. absolute monism. All four are holists, but only three are theists, although, as the closing sections of 
the Theodicy (§405 — §417) demonstrate, Leibniz’s system works better on the assumption of polytheism than monotheism. 
Nietzsche is of course a perspectivist: see e.g. Will to Power §636. 


2 Twilight of the Idols “Improvers of Mankind” §41, Kaufmann’s Portable Nietzsche p. 546. 


'4 See Kaufmann’s Nietzsche note 19 on pp.246-7 regarding Spinoza. One of Nietzsche’s most important borrowings from 
Spinoza is his point in Zarathustra (1, “Despisers of the Body”; cf. Beyond Good and Evil §19) that we do not yet know 
what else a body might be able to do, just as, e.g., our simian ancestors had no way of knowing that their vocal chords were 
the portal through which language was to step. 


'SGay Science §374. 


'© Human All Too Human I §15; Genealogy of Morals II §16. Thus Kaufmann, Tragedy & Philosophy Prologue p. xvii: 
"Thus we can live several lives, at various speeds." 


17 The key here is to hear the word “divine” not only as an adjective but also an intransitive verb, and to hold the energy of 
this ambiguity in thought. See Simone de Beauvior The Ethics of Ambiguity as well as Kaufmann’s Critique of Religion 
and Philosophy chapter 6, “God, Ambiguity and Theology.” 


!8 This is the primary sense in which Nietzsche was an existentialist, in the same sense that Suarez was: a subscriber to the 
doctrine that existence precedes essence; in other words, that our decisions determine what we become, not some pre- 
existing soul, or genetic programming. As Nietzsche puts it, "all nature is second nature"; in our existence we are literally 
making our essence, and so each and every step is of infinite significance. This world is no cave of shadows, or vale of 
illusion: it is the real deal where everything is on the line; thus Nietzsche's choice of Zarathustra, ancient prophet of 
Zoroastrian dualism, a religion, unlike Hebraic monism, in which everything is at stake in the world, and nothing is decided 
in advance. Rathner-Rosenhagen expresses the anxiety that this putative existentialism could obscure Nietzsche's 
perspectivism, under which your essence is not even set eternally in stone at your death, but is forever open to infinite 
reinterpretation. But this anxiety is allied by Kaufmann in Discovering the Mind volume two page 106, in terms of which 
we can say that, although Nietzsche was indeed in several senses at least implicitly an existentialist, he was not in any sense 
"merely" or "nothing but" an existentialist. 


Eckermann Conversations with Goethe p. 8. Nietzsche says of this book simply: “the best German book there is” and in 
Twilight of the Idols “What the Germans lack” §51, Nietzsche says of Goethe “Such a spirit who has become free stands 
amid the cosmos with a joyous trusting fatalism, in the faith that only the particular is loathsome, and that all is redeemed 
and affirmed in the whole — he does not negate any more.” (The Portable Nietzsche p.534). Three of the essays in 
Kaufmann’s From Existentialism to Shakespeare are devoted to Goethe. 


°° Tn the Preface to his Hegel (1965), Kaufmann writes “In our living room in Berlin, where I grew up, a large picture of 
Kant hung over a green tile stove in one corner ... and Kant was flanked by smaller portraits of Fichte and Hegel. Ina 
sense I have lived with Hegel since I was four ... we had Kant’s works, an incomplete set of Nietzsche and a few volumes 
by Hegel.” Kaufmann had seen Nietzsche in the context of Kant and Hegel from the outset. But here also arises a 
limitation of Kaufmann's indicated in his rejection of the witty but deep "me and my mother" response to the question of the 
relative primacy of individuality and intersubjectivity on page 11 of Without Guilt and Justice, which leads to the heart of 
Kaufmann's humanism, his uneasiness with Nietzsche's philosophy of masks, and his blind-spot concerning gender to which 
I shall return. 


*! For example, those to Lou Salomé from December of 1892, and others notoriously destroyed by his sister: see 
Kaufamnn’s Nietzsche pp.42-6 & 57-8. 


? Jacques Derrida Spurs pp. 123 ff. and “Otobiography” pp. 32 ff. in The Ear of the Other ed. Christie McDonald. 
2 The mere scholar is a good example of the danger of teleology for life, as illustrated, for example, by the character of the 


“Autodidact” in Sartre’s Nausea. An obsessive devotion to the aim of reading the whole library leads this thoughtless 
thinker to forget to live his own life, and leads him into the nihilism of sacrificing himself for himself. 


** “A dherents of a philosophy mistake a few snapshots for the whole of life.” Kaufmann, Critique of Religion and 
Philosophy p.10 (Princeton paperback edition, 1978). Cf. Nietzsche p. 230. 


°° Kaufmann Nietzsche p. 230-231. 


% This project to see Nietzsche’s thought as a whole must be distinguished carefully from what Wolfgang Miiller-Lauter 
calls “the attempt to unify his thought metaphysically,” ("Experiences with Nietzsche" in Golomb and Wistrich (eds.) 
Nietzsche, Godfather of Fascism? (Princeton Univ. Press 2002), p.74). It is however to maintain that in The Writing of the 
Disaster Blanchot was doing something different to Nietzsche, and to suggest that the fragment and the aphorism are very 
different styles. This will become clearer in relation to the contrast between Hegelian Aufhebung ("sublation") and 
Nietzschean Sublimierung ("sublimation") below. 


ef H.K.F. Giinther Der nordische Gedanke unter den Deutschen (Munich, 1927) 
Hanz Prinzhorn Nietzsche und das XX Jahrhundert (Heidelberg, 1928) 
Alfred Bäumler Nietzsche der Philosoph und Politiker (Leipzig, 1931) 
Gottlieb Scheuffler Friedrich Nietzsche im Dritten Reich (Erfurt, 1933) 
Richard Oehler Frieidrich Nietzsche und die deutsche Zukinft (Leipzig, 1935) 
Heinrich Hartle Nietzsche und der Nationalsozialismus (Munich, 1937) 


2383 Kaufmann (ed.) Basic Writings p. 376, and Portable Nietzsche p. 505. But compare Human All Too Human I §475. On 
this topic see Kaufmann’s Nietzsche chapter 10, pp. 284 — 306, as well as the essays collected in Golomb and Wistrich 
(eds.) Nietzsche, Godfather of Fascism? (Princeton, 2002), and Y. Yovel’s excellent book Dark Riddle: Hegel, Nietzsche 
and the Jews (Polity Press, 1998). 


? Thus the tension in the unpublished notebooks between 11[74] and 11[227] (Bittner ed. Writings from the Late Notebooks 
pp. 213 and 234). In this case, the fact that 11[74] was not published but that Twilight of the Idols “Four Great Errors” §8 
(Portable Nietzsche p. 500) was, speaks for itself. Compare also Nietzsche’s lament in Twilight of the Idols “What the 
Germans Lack” §3: “There is nothing of which our culture suffers more than of the superabundance of pretentious jobbers 
and fragments of humanity; our universities are, against their will, the real hothouses for this kind of withering of instincts 
of the spirit.” (Portable Nietzsche p. 508) 


3% Kaufmann devotes chapter eleven of his Nietzsche to the eternal return and Ubermensch, maintaining that "Actually, the 
conception of the overman is inseparable from that of the recurrence; and together, they give expression to Nietzsche's 
fundamental anti-romanticism." (p.321) 


3! Kaufmann Nietzsche p.178 and chapter 6 passim : “The Discovery of the Will to Power.” 


° Aufhebung (""sublation") is Hegel’s technical term for the conflict-resolving “boot” by which the mind jumps from one 
phase of its history, or level of consciousness, to the next, digesting contradictions for their inner energy in driving the quest 
of the mind to become transparent to itself. For of an explanation of my translation of Aufhebung as “boot,” see my 
“Hegel” chapter in Roffe and Reynolds (ed.) Understanding Derrida (Continuum, 2004) pp. 134-142. 


3 Kaufmann Nietzsche p. 236. See also “Hegel and Nietzsche” in Critique of Religion and Philosophy pp. 8 — 9. 


** Kaufmann does not consider this systematic vs. stylistic contrast, and instead equates sublation and sublimation on pp. 
236-7 of Nietzsche. While the outcome may be indistinguishable (what I have called “booting” the contradiction), the 
formality of Hegel’s system and the informality of Nietzsche’s works remain incommensurable, and an irreducible 
difference between sublation and sublimation. Thus although Peter Bergmann's concern is justified, he does not in fact do 
Kaufmann justice in his Nietzsche: the Last Antipolitical German note 18 on page 189 to page 4 ("Unlike the dialecticians 
of German idealism, Nietzsche did not seek to harmonize but rather to deepen conflict"), for an important aspect of 
Kaufmann's understanding is that Nietzsche's thinking follows paths not able to be made explicit, and so the embryonic 
theme of sublimation is significantly subtle, and his unwillingness to thematize it, as had Freud, or as had Hegel his 
‘sublation,' is significant in a way Bergmann misses, underestimating both Kaufmann's and Nietzsche's subtlety. This is also 
what is at issue in the debate between Kaufmann and Jaspers in the Schlipp Library of Living Philsophers volume on 
Jaspers : see David Pickus "Wishes of the Heart" pp.7-10. Nietzsche organized his thought around networks of 
contradictions, not systematically as had Hegel, but rather stylistically, as had Voltaire. 


>see Human All Too Human IIb §220: "The machine, itself a product of the highest intellectual energies, sets in motion in 
those who serve it almost nothing but the lower, non-intellectual energies." (cf also §218). 


*° Hollingdale’s translation of Aufhebung as “sublimation” (Dawn, Preface §4, and §248) confuses matters, further 
complicated by Carol Diethe’s translation of both the Sublimirung in §7 and the Aufhebung in §10 of book two of 
Genealogy of Morals as “sublimate,” and of both Aufhebung and Sublimieren as “sublimate” in Genelogy of Morals III §27. 
My contention is not that Nietzsche clearly distinguished sublimation and sublation himself, but that we certainly can, and if 
we do we seem to move forward in the direction Nietzsche has indicated when he calls morality and dissimulation 
sublations precisely because these degenerate into mere systematicity, unlike sublimations. A liar covering their tracks 
must be systematic, and only those whose only concern is to appear moral (as in the corporate world, where ethics is a 
public relations issue) are satisfied with a merely algorithmic moral code. Likewise in §10 of the Genealogy, justice 
sublates itself into mercy (e.g. corporate wives busy with charities and volunteer work), whereas in §7, “Lust an der 
Grausamkeit” (i.e. whatever it is that motivates people to watch horror movies) is sublimated into the sublime experience of 
tragedy as an art form in the theater. Hegel sees history itself as a series of algorithmic sublations; whereas Nietzsche takes 
it to be a rhizome of sublimations which, like organic evolution itself, unfolds somewhat chaotically. 


37 Kaufmann, Nietzsche p. 219. Regarding Freud’s acknowledged debt to Nietzsche, see Kaufmann Nietzsche p. 182 n. 2, 
and also his essay “Freud” reprinted as chapter 16 of Kaufmann’s From Shakespeare to Existentialism. Kaufmann says “It 
is almost incredible that Klages ... ignored Nietzsche’s concept of sublimation completely. Jaspers and Morgan ... give no 
recognition for its central significance for Nietzsche’s later philosophy, nor do they mention that Nietzsche’s conception 
anticipated Freud’s.” (Nietzsche p. 218). However Kaufmann chooses to avoid the term in his later work because "it raises 
many problems": see Discovering the Mind vol 2. p. 93 footnote 18. 


38 Instead of following the typical anger-war-glory phase transitions, the games show a way to go from anger to glory 
without the war phase. 


Writings from the Late Notebooks 36[35]p.27; also Gay Science §54 


4 See Brian Domino, “Polyp Man” in C.D. & R.R. Acampora (eds.) A Nietzschean Bestiary (Rowman & Littlfield, 2004), 
and also Kaufmann's Discovering the Mind: vol. 2 Nietzsche Heidegger and Buber pp.67 - 70. 


4 Agnes Heller An Ethics of Personality (Blackwell, 1996) Lecture Four pp. 50-68. Compare Kaufmann's Faith of a 
Heretic "Epilogue" pp. 395-406. See also Michael Gillespie “Nietzsche’s Musical Politics” in Gillespie and Strong (eds.) 
Nietzsche’s New Seas: Explorations in Philosophy, Aesthetics and Politics (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1988); Bruce Ellis 
Benson "Nietzsche's Musical Askesis for Resisting Decadence" Journal of Nietzsche Studies 34(2007) pp.28-46, and Gary 
Peters "Dissonant Man" in Ansell-Pearson and Caygill (eds.) The Fate of the New Nietzsche (Avebury, 1993) pp. 137-160. 


” Gay Science Preface to 2™ ed. §4, Kaufmann tr. p. 38. See also HatH IIb §215 “Fashion and Modernity.” Compare 
Zarathustra I “Flies of the Marketplace” : The world revolves around the inventors of new values — it revolves invisibly. 
But the people and fame revolve around actors: thus is the course of the world.” (Pippin & Del Caro tr. p.37) 


# Footnote 8 on p.429. But it is not exactly right that Heidegger never shows a trace of a sense of humor, as two jokes can 
be found in Heidegger: one about authentic housemaids at the start of Basic Questions of Metaphysics; and one near the 
start of “The Origin of the Work of Art” about girls “still too young for it.” In a paper “On Heidegger’s Other Silence” I 
attempt to interpret these two jokes in the context of on the one hand Daybreak §210 and on the other Being and Time §34. 
See also Laurence Lapmert's brilliant essay "Nietzsche's Best Jokes" in John Lippitt (ed.) Nietzsche's Futures (MacMillan/ 
St. Martins, 1999) pp. 65-81. 


“ Further meditations on the question of style can be found in Kaufmann’s Critique of Religion and Philosophy p. 4 and in 
Jacques Derrida “The Question of Style” in David Allison (ed.) The New Nietzsche: Contemporary Styles of Interpretation 
(Cambridge MA.: M.I.T. Press, 1985) pp. 176 — 189. 


4 “To My Uncles: Walter Seligsohn, who volunteered in 1914 and was shot off his horse on the Russian front in 1915; and 
Julius Seligsohn and Franz Kaufmann, both Oberleutnant, Iron Cross, First Class 1914-18, one a devout Jew, one a devout 
convert to Christianity, one killed in a Nazi concentration camp in 1942, one shot by the Secret Police in 1944, both for 
gallantly helping others in obedience to conscience, defiant.” 


“© See Kaufmann, “The Faith of a Heretic” Harper’s Magazine Feb. 1959, and also Kaufmann’s book of that name, p.3-4. 


“ This is a less formal sense of existentialism: “In many ways Nietzsche is close to what one might call the temper of 
existentialism. He fused philosophy and psychology, he took a special interest in what Jaspers later called Psychologie der 
Weltanschauungen, he wrote of the death of God, he discussed nihilism and alternative attitudes toward an absurd world, he 
was a penetrating literary critic, and he mobilized the resources of literature to communicate his philosophy. Nevertheless, 
there is also a strong positivistic streak in Nietzsche’s thought, and it has not gone entirely unnoticed that he bears some 
similarities to Wittgenstein.” Kaufmann, Nietzsche p.422 


4 Kaufmann lists Jaspers as one of the four thinkers closest to his own thought in the Preface to the first edition of his 
Critique of Religion and Philosophy : “If certain polemical sections were omitted, some readers would, no doubt, confuse 
the outlook of this book with the position of Fromm or Niebuhr, Jaspers or Tillich.” P. xxii. His fullest discussion of 
Jaspers is his essay “Jaspers’ Relation to Nietzsche” in From Shakespeare to Existentialism (The Owl and the Nightingale) 
pp.257-290. See also Kaufmann’s Nietzsche p. 74 where Kaufmann calls Jasper’s Nietzsche “one of the best books yet 
written about Nietzsche.” See also note 2 on p. 74 and also pp.77-8. 


” Dawn preface to 1886 edition, §5 (Hollingdale tr. P. 5). Cf. “The worst readers” HatH Ia §137 (Hollingdale tr. p.245): 
“The worst readers are those who behave like plundering troops: they take away a few things they can use, dirty and 
confound the remainder, and revile the whole.” 


°° Ecce Homo preface §1 (Kaufmann tr. in Basic Writings p.673) 
>! Kaufmann Nietzsche 4" edition p.450 
© Will to Power p.551-2 


Otto Binswanger’s diagnosis in 1890 was the source of this myth, cemented in intellectual history by a book of 1902 
entitled Nietzsches Pathography by P.J. Möbius. This work was commissioned by Elizabeth after Nietzsche’s death to 
dispel the rumors of syphilis then circulating. To Elizabeth’s dismay, Möbius decided that the myth was well founded, and 
published his account, which was then taken as definitive in the English-speaking world. Although Podach, whose book 
The Madness of Nietzsche was translated into English in 1931, calls Mébius’s book “a piece of philistine arrogance, an 
attempt, ill-concealed by a medical cloak, to put the philosopher Nietzsche in a ‘true light” by showing that he “was 
stricken by paralysis of the insane,” (Podach Madness pp. 49, 57) and although Kurt Hildebrandt’s Gesundheit und 
Krankheit in Nietzsches Leben und Werk published in Berlin in 1926 analyzed the weaknesses of the syphilis hypothesis, 
and pointed out that a benign brain tumor accounted for Nietzsche’s symptoms better than the syphilis hypothesis (p.151) 
the ‘fact’ that Nietzsche had died of syphilis has remained entrenched in the Anglophone world. 


*“Schain maintained that Nietzsche was a schizophrenic; Sax hypothesized that Nietzsche’s illness might have been due to a 
benign brain tumor growing around his right optical nerve, bulging backwards into his cranium above his right eye and 
pressing on his brain. Such a congenital growth can be inherited, and Sax suggests that this might explain what his father’s 
“softening of the brain” really was. Such a growth does not develop smoothly, but grows, like hair, or the body itself, in 
spurts, and such a periodically increasing growth inside his cranial cavity would explain the periodic nature of Nietzsche’s 
attacks, which he had experienced at irregular intervals all throughout his life, as pressure built not only on his right frontal 
lobe, but also in his cerebrospinal fluid itself. This would also explain why Nietzsche found relief only at high altitudes — 
not because as he thought of the mere influence of fresh air, but in fact because the lower air pressure in the alps relieved the 
pressure on his brain. 


5 Hemelsoet, Hemelsoet and Devreese, “The Neurological Illness of Friedrich Nietzsche ” Acta Neurologica Belgium 
108(2008) pp. 9-16 


°° Which stands for “Cerebral Autosomal Dominant Arteriopathy with Subcortical Infarcts and Leukoencephalopathy.” 


°7 Hemelsoet et al. p. 13. Unfortunately Pia Volz’s book Nietzsche im Labyinth seiner Krankheit (1990) remains 
untranslated into English. Volz says she thinks Nietzsche illness will never be known. 


‘Something Kaufmann repaeats in his Encyclopedia Brittanica article (14th edition and later, entry for "Nietzsche, 
Friedrich") 


®° Kaufmann Nietzsche p.69 n.37, citing Hildebrandt op. cit. p.108 


6I wish to disown ... what I call reductionism - namely, the view that complex phenomena are "merely" or "nothing but" 
something simple." Discovering the Mind volume 2 p. 106. 


*! “Nietzsche’s writings contain many all-too-human judgments, especially about women — but these are philosophically 
irrelevant...” Kaufmann, Nietzsche p. 84. 


6 Christine Allen had an essay “Nietzsche’s ambivalence about women” in Clarke and Lange (ed.) The Sexism of Social 
and Political Theory (1979) pp.117-133, and T.R. Hinton published his article “Nietzsche, Women and the Whip” in 
German Life and Letters 33 (1979/80) pp.117-125. In German, this issue had been recognized to be of importance from the 
outset: before Nietzsche’s death Hedwig Dohm had published a ten page article on the topic (“Nietzsche und die Frauen” 
Die Zukunft 24 Dec. 1898 (vol 25 no. 7, pp.534-543), and then H.W. Brann published Nietzsche und die Frauen in 1931 
(reprinted by Bouvier in Bonn in 1976) and Elizabeth Féster-Nietzsche her Friedrich Nietzsche und die Frauen seiner Zeit 
in 1933. More recent work is discussed by Carol Diethe in her Nietzsche ’s Women Beyond the Whip. The relevant passages 
in Nietzsche’s work were anthologized by Klas Goch and published as an Insel Tashenbuch in 1992 under the title 
Friedrich Nietzsche tiber die Frauen. 


& Paul Patton Nietzsche, Feminism and Political Theory (Allen & Unwin 1993); Peter Burgard Nietzsche and the Feminine 

(University Press of Virginia, 1994); Oliver and Pearsall (eds.) Feminist Interpretations of Friedrich Nietzsche (Penn. State 
Univ. Press, 1998). See also the special issue of Journal of Nietzsche Studies 12(1996) entitled “Nietzsche and Women,” as 
well as the three essays in Ansell-Pearson & Caygill (ed.) The Fate of the New Nietzsche under the heading "Nietzsche and 

Women" pp.189 - 250. 


* Jean Graybeal Language and ‘the Feminine’ in Neitzsche and Heidegger (Indiana U.P. 1990); Claudia Crawford To 
Nietzsche: Dionysus, I Love You, Ariadne (SUNY 1995); Kay Picart Resentment and the ‘Feminine’ in Nietzsche’s Politico- 
Aesthetics (Penn. State U.P. 1999); Carol Diethe Nietzsche ’s Women: Beyond the Whip (de Gruyter, 1996) and Tuija 
Pulkkinen "Feminist Interpretations of Friedrich Nietzsche" Nietzsche-Studien 32(2003) pp.382-392. 


6 “Well then! I am, no less than Wagner, a child of this time; that is, a decadent: but I comprehended this, I resisted it. The 
philosopher in me resisted.” (Case of Wagner Preface; Basic Writings p. 611). But compare Ecce Homo §2 "Apart from the 
fact that I am a decadent, I am also the opposite." (Kaufmann ed. Basic Writings p.680), a both-and which escapes the 
Hegelian either-or. 


°° Who writes in the preface to the 1964 paperback edition of his Nietzsche (originally published 1941) “I find Nietzsche as 
a human being unpleasant and his influence on the whole regrettable.” His book is hostile and condescending to Nietzsche 
throughout, yet nevertheless an excellent source of references. 


© In Discovering the Mind volume 2 Kaufmann says of Nietzsche e.g. "I love him although my disagreements with him are 
legion" (p.6), and again "I do not accept Nietzsche's understanding of any particular religion in its entirety" (p. 121). 


Here Nietzsche is in fact closer to Being and Time section one chapter four than Kaufmann realizes: in his own way, 
Nietzsche also teaches that Dasein (existence) is always Mitdasein (sharing), and both he and Heidegger are closer in this 


sense to Wittgenstein's private language argument, than to Kaufmann's humanistic individualism. 


© Kaufmann Tragedy and Philosophy p.113. Cf p.115: “Reading a good book well involves multidimensional thinking.” 


